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‘* Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”—Sirn Wittram Temp ce. 
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PROGRESS OF LIBERAL OPINION, AND WHAT BECOMES 
THE HIGHEST AMBITION ACCORDINGLY. 


Tue good that has been done for us by the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts consists in this; that instead of taking a sacra- 
mental oath not to injure the reigning Church, and committing the 
swearer’s conscience on a variety of opinions, such as the doctrine 
of the Trinity, of eternal punishment, and the damnable nature of 
everybody’s opinion but our own (for this is what is meant by 
«* damnable heresies”), the person who enters upon office makes a 
simple declaration to that effect “in the presence of God” and “on 
the true faith of a Christian.” In other words, the chances of 
insincerity are diminished, even among the insincere; and office is 
thrown open to a greater number of the lovers of truth. The 
former are rendered not so guilty; the latter find their virtue no 
longer an obstacle. Worldliness is discountenanced even in a 
worldly matter. 

It would undoubtedly have been better, had no sort of test or 
declaration been retained. The chances of insincerity would then 
have been all done away; and honest men, who may not think 
themselves justified in subscribing to any construction of the Chris- 
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tian “ faith,” might have been able to unite with honest men who 
do, to the advancement of the glorious progress of society in Chris- 
tian practice. But a great gain has been acquired. The advance- 
mentis going on. If Government is not in earnest, society is; and 
so much power has been given to its opinion by the press and 
other circumstances, that Government feels itself under the neces- 
sity of not saying it nay. We are not sure, however, that Govern- 
ment is not more sincere than many suppose it. Jealousy of 
authority is natural and useful; but the tricks of state, and the 
ill opinion they are apt to generate of mankind, do not hinder 
statesmen, after all, from partaking of the virtues of humanity. 
Ambition itself is but the love of esteem in its most violent shape, 
and therefore partakes of the tendencies of a social virtue ; and if 
once this passion can be drawn round by the voice of the great 
charmer, intellect, to the common cause of the world, and men can 
discover that to increase happiness like presiding deities, raises them 
to a higher degree of the glorified than to commit gorgeous ills like 
a hero, the hero himself may acquire wings angelical, and rise to that 
more exalted height. What the world demand, if they demand it with 
sincerity, the lovers of their applause must become; for whatever 
may have been said of the folly of mankind by those who never- 
theless evince the greatest desire for their approbation, has been 
said, rather in impatience at not having better multitudes to 
admire, than in contempt of the sympathy of those who do. The 
wiser the multitude, the nobler the ambition: and therefore it is, 
that knowledge and a corrected ambition are likely to go hand in 
hand ; and that in despairing of nothing (which should ever be the 
motto of activity) we despair not even of the philanthropy of the 
proud. The downfall of Napoleon, who was the representative of 
the classical glories of antiquity, but who failed to secure victory 
and esteem, because he was retrospective to those glories only, and 
not prospective to those of the hopes and efforts of mankind, or in 
other words, and to use the phrase attributed to himself, because 


he ** sinned against the liberality of the age,”* will perhaps have 


* He lied in Spain; he lied in Poland ; and deceived himself, and betrayed the 
natural truth of his own greatness, in thinking that men were deceived any longer, 


or willing to adore him in spite of his lying. Truth is the greatest and only final 
greatness 
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been no mean help toa due extension of this light; but the two 
giants, Mechanical and Intellectual Power, will be the securers of 
it. The great wheels have been discovered, material and moral, by 
which the globe is moved, beyond all other principles of motion; 
and they who endeavour to guide it, and do not catch the handles 
of them properly, will be thrown off, like Phaetons out of the sun, 
In such attempts it may be “ glorious e’en to fail,” especially in the 
eyesof the readers of old school-books; but it is more glorious to 
ride in tranquil victory through the sky, dispensing daylight and 
abundance, and enjoying the praise and gratitude of the readers of 
the new. Ovid shall vindicate the one; and he shall do it 
finely. Bacon, and the sage of Weimar, shall hail the other; and 
the world shall bless them. 

There are many signs of the times, that rejoice us when we 
contemp!ate the result of these debates on the Corporation and 
Test Acts. 

The first is, that the House of Commons agree, very generally, 
in lamenting the amendments of the bill in the House of Lords, 
and wish it had been still more liberal. By this we may judge of 
the great mass of liberal opinion in that House, on matters con- 
nected with religion; and how it has been secretly increasing of 
late years. 

In the next place, the House of Lords did nevertheless agree to 
the bill, as so amended; and by this we may guess at the increase 
of liberal opinion in that House; which cannot be expected to 
make such progress in philosophy as the other. Its titles alone 
naturally hamper it with sophistications, and make it jealous of the 
growth of benefits in which privileges are lessened, and nothing is 
taken for granted. The bill does it great honour. 

Thirdly, “ the true faith of a Christian,” though it is a phrase 
apparently diminishing the bounds of the declaration, does not in 
reality do so; and yet by the introduction of the word “ true,’ 
shows at the same time what an extensiveness of interpretation 
may be given to the words “ faith of a Christian,” in the opinion of 
the Noble Lords. They doubt whether the faith of a Christian 
may notreasonably be considered as something very wide of the 
mark of a great many specific Christian faiths, and therefore they 
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add the very sensitive and useless word “ true;” as if anybody 


who believes his faith to be the Christian faith, does not believe it 
to be the true faith; or would haggle at declaring either, if he 
could declare one. True, as our friend of the Oriental Mission 
says, is only what a man trows, or trusteth, in consequence of 
knowledge; that is to say, what he believes to be true, and the 
right way of regarding anything: so that when a man says, that 
his faith is the true Christian faith, he only says he trusts that it is 
so ;—that it is so, according to his trowing, or capacity of belief 
and knowledge. Now, the very nicety of this phrase will do the 
very thing which the Noble Lords appear not to have in their con- 
templation. It suggests an extreme latitude of interpretation. It is 
not only the ordinary dissenter who will be ready to declare it. 
The “ free-thinking Christian,” one of a numerous and growing 
body, will be most happy to do so; and the “ Christianist” (to use 
another term lately come up) who goes farther than he, and looks 
upon the great Author of Christianity in the same light, though with 
greater reverence, as a Platonist regarded Plato, will think it 
most especially becoming his notion of the faith; for, argues he, 
the only faith which it is possible for a Christian to trow, is the 
practical part, which is therefore the true faith ; and this he thinks 
is the only part of it which his divine master cared for, because 
all the remainder, at the very best, is but a means; and in argu- 
ing this point, he will quote his text if required, which is the 
famous one of St James, the most Christian of the apostles; who 
says, that “ true religion and undefiled before God, is to visit the 
sick and the fatherless and to keep ourself unspotted from the 
world.” That is to say, exclaims the Christianist, ‘ the true faith 
of a Christian” consists in doing good and not being worldly- 
minded ; and so saying, he takes the oath with delight. 

Lastly, we are glad to see the Bishops have been so liberal. Of 
such men (if we must have official persons between ourselves and 
heaven) we trust the hierarchy will be always composed. We now 
see the value of having a bench of Bishops more well-bred than 
puritanical; more accommodating than zealous; more benevolent 
and good-natured, than mortified and exacting. We hail them, 


as having exhibited in this instance more of the “ true faith of a 
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Christian” than any of their opponents, certainly than any of the 
violent among them; and it will be to their immortal honour, and 
not to their shame, if any future improvement receive the sanction 
of their voices in the same wise and truly Christian spirit. We 
were strolling the other day with a friend from village to village on 
the borders of Middlesex, admiring those beautiful old churches, 
seated upon tranquil meadows, and having church-yards by them, 
in which it seemed but a step out of the cottage windows into 
another bed near one’s home and one’s family; and we thought 
how well, under any change of opinion, provided the true faith of 
Christian benevolence were kept up, those preachers of peace in 
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the House of Lords would look in the pulpits of those other houses, 


inculcating the great ends of religion amidst the kind and happy 
faces of the village family. Some of the greatest innovators (so 
thought) are the least, if all were known. They would get rid 
of evil or ignorance; but not a single good would they lose, if 
possible; no, nor a form of it, if the foolish evil could be cast 
out. Give usa village with its old trees and its old church; let 
the clergyman come down the avenue, if he will, drest in his old 
habiliments, for the children to pluck as he goes, and get a smile 
of him; let us hear the glorious church organ, opening the portals 
of space and time, and mingling with the winds of another world; 
and only let there be no such things as all leisure with some, and 
all poverty with others, and nota hair of the sacred head of an- 
tiquity should be touched. We would but give it the benefit of 
our experience, and of what it first helped us to learn; would but 
deliver it from what itself lamented in the old system of things; 
and enable it to recognize the real spirit of its own belief and its 
own liberated knowledge, walking forth beautifully in the new. 





POETRY OF BRITISH LADIES. 


We have long owed a notice to the Specimens of British Poetesses, 
edited by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and published by Mr Rodd of 
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Newport street: but the truth is, they pleased us so much, we wish 
the Editor had pleased us more; we mean, had taken more pains 
to render the volume complete, and what it ought to be. He seems 
an impartial man, duly alive to the amenities of his office; but the 
company of so many ladies appears to have been too much for him. 
He is so charmed to hear them speak, that he says little or nothing 
himself; and is so willing to think the best of what they say, 
that he does not always put down the best things they have said, 
but the poorest. The selections, for instance, from Anne Killigrew, 
might have been a great deal better. Mr Dyce says of Mrs Sheridan 
(mother of the dramatist) that “ her Sidney Biddulph was once a 
popular novel, and her romance Nourjahad still finds readers.” 
So does Sidney Biddulph.* Speaking of Mrs Brooke, he says, 
that with the exception of her “ sweet and simple afterpiece 
Rosina” (which, by the way, is well said) ** her various other works, 
novels included, are forgotten.” This is a mistake. Her Lady 
Julia Mandeville, for example, is well known, and collected among 
the popular novels. Mrs Inchbald has put it in her collection. 
Of Mrs Greville, who wrote the Prayer for Indifference, some 
account might surely be found. We have met with one somewhere. 
Mr Dyce has been idle; which is a thing the ladies will not 
tolerate, even in a good listener. However, there is a pleasing 
spirit in what little he has done; and we think that all ladies who 
can afford it, and all their admirers who would see honour done 
them, are bound to hasten and buy up the first edition of this 
work, in order that their friend may give us a better. We should 
think that no intelligent woman, who prides herself on having a 
graceful set of books, and can afford to add this to the number, 
ought in honour to be without it. It is the only selection of the 
kind that has appeared for many years; is of course completer 
than any former one; and contains some beautiful flowers, brought 
from various quarters, field, park-ground, and cottage. We 
proceed to behave like proper critical rakes, and rifle the swectest 
of the sweet. 


» $ » , : , . ® . 
It was after reading this novel that Johnson said to the authoress, ‘* he did 
not know whether she had a right to make her readers suffer so much.” 
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Some verses attributed to poor Anne Boleyn are very touching, 
especially the second and last verses, and the burden; but our 
attention is drawn by the stately bluntness of Queen Elizabeth, 
who writes in the same high style that she acted, and seems ready 
to knock us on the head if we do not admire ;—which luckily we 
do. ‘The conclusion of her verses on Mary Queen of Scots (whom 
Mr Dyce has well designated as “ that lovely, unfortunate, but 
surely not guiltless woman”) are very characteristic. 


‘** No foreign banish’d wight 

Shall anchor in this port ; 

Our realm it brooks no stranger’s torce ; 
Let them elsewhere resort. 

Our rusty sword with rest 
Shall first his edge employ, 

And poll their tops that seek 
Such change, and gape for joy.” 


A politician thoughtlessly gaping for joy, and having his head 
shaved off like a turnip by the sword of the Maiden Queen, presents 
an example considerably to be eschewed. Hear however the same 


woman in love, 


‘* | grieve, and dare not shew my discontent ; 
I love, and yet am fore’d to seem to hate ; 
I do, yet dare not say I ever meant ; 
J seem stark mute, yet inwardly do prate : 
Iam, and not; I freeze, and yet am burn’d, 
Since from myself my other self I turn’d. 


‘* My care is like my shadow in the sun, 
Follows me flying, flies when I pursue it ; 
Stands and lies by me, does what I have done ; 
This too familiar care does make me rue it : 
No means I find to rid him from my breast, 
Till by the end of things it be supprest. 


‘* Some gentler passions slide into my mind, 
For I am soft and made of melting snow ; 
Or be more cruel, Love, and so be kind, 
Let me or float or sink, be high or low: 
Or let me live with some more sweet content, 
Or die, and so forget what love e’er meant.” 


Signed, ‘‘ Finis, Eliza. Regina, upon Moun ....’s depar- 
ture,’”? Ashmol. Mus. MSS. 6969. (781) p. 142. 





Moun..... is probably Blount Lord “ Mountjoy,” of whose 
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family is the present Earl of Blessington, Elizabeth pinched his 
cheek when he first came to court, and made him blush. 

Lady Elizabeth Carew, who “ is understood to be the authoress 
of The Tragedy of Mariam the fair Queen of Jewry, written by that 
learned, virtuous, and truly noble lady E. C. 1613,” was truly noble 
indeed, if she wrote the following stanzas in one of the chorusses 
of that work: 


‘“* We say our hearts are great, and cannot yield ; 
Because they cannot yield, it proves them poor ; 
Great hearts are task’d beyond their pow’r but seld ; 
The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 
Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow ; 
High-heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 


“e 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn ; 
To scorn to owe a duty overlong ; 

To scorn to be for benefits forborne ; 
To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong ; 

To scorn to bear an injury in mind, 

To scorn a free-born heart slave-like to bind.” 


Lady Mary Wroth, a Sidney, niece of Sir Philip, has the follow- 
ing beautiful passage, in a song with a pretty burden to it. 


‘€ Love in chaos did appear ; 
When nothing was, yet he seem’d clear ; 
Nor when light could be descried, 
To his crown a light was tied. 
Who can blame me? 


“* Love is truth, &c. 


a 


‘* Could I my past time begin 
I would not commit such sin, 
To live an hour, and not to love, 
Since Love makes us perfect prove. 
Who can blame me 2?” 


If the reader wishes to know what sort of a thing the shadow of 
an angel is, he cannot learn it better than from the verses of an 
anonymous Authoress to her Husband, published in the year 1652. 


She bids him not to wear mourning for her, not even a black ring ; 


** But this bright diamond, let it be 
Worn in rememberance of me, 
And when it sparkles in your eye, 
Think ’tis my shadow passeth by : 
For why? More bright you shall me see, 
Than that, or any gem can be.” 


Some of the verses of Katharine Philips, who was praised by the 
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poets of her time under the title of ‘ the matchless Orinda,” and 
who called her husband, a plain country gentleman, Antenor, have 
an easy though antithetical style, like the lighter ones of Cowley, 
or the verses of Sheffield and the Frenchmen. One might suppose 
the following to have been written in order to assist the addresses 
of some young courtier. 


TO LADY ELIZABETH BOYLE, SINGING A SONG OF WHICH ORINDA 
WAS THE AUTHOR. 


“* Subduing fair! what will you win, 
To use a needless dart? 
Why then so many to take in 
One undefended heart ? 





‘“T came expos’d to all your charms, 
’?Gainst which, the first half hour, 
I had no will to take up arms, 
And in the next, no power. 


‘“* How can you choose but win the day? 
Who can resist the siege? 
Who in one action know the way 
To vanquish and oblige?” 


And so on, for four more stanzas. “ To vanquish and obleege” has 
a very dandy tone.* 


The following are in the same epigrammatical taste, and pleasing. 
They are part of a poem “ On a Country Life.” 


‘* Then welcome, dearest solitude, 
My great felieity ; 
Though some are pleas’d to call thee rude, 
Thou art not so, but we. 


‘* Opinion is the rate of things ; 
From hence our peace doth flow ; 
J have a better fate than kings, 
Because I think it so. 


** Silence and innocence are safe :— 
A heart that’s nobly true 
At all these little arts can laugh, 
That do the world subdue.” 


“ Chesterfield, in this word, is for using the English pronunciation of the let- 
ter 2; which we believe is now the general custom. The late Mr Kemble in the 
course of an affable conversation with which his present Majesty indulged him, when 
Prince of Wales, is said to have begged as a favour that his illustrious interlocutor 
would be pleased to extend his royal jaws, and say oblige, instead of obleege.” 
Nevertheless all authority is in favour of the latter pronunciation,—French, Italian, 
and Latin. But itis a pity to lose the noble sound of our i, the finest in the lan- 
guage, and peculiar to the Teutonic. 
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; Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, with all the fantastic state she 
took upon her, and the other absurdities arising from her want of 
judgment, was a woman of genius, and had a great deal of good 
‘ sense, where others were concerned. The following apostrophe on 
“‘ the Theme of Love” has something in it extremely pleasant, 
; between gaiety and gravity. 


‘© Love, how thou art tired out with rhyme ! 
Thou art a tree whereon all poets climb ; 
And from thy branches every one takes some 
Of thy sweet fruit, which Fancy feeds upon.” 


Her Grace wrote an Allegro and Pensieroso, as well as Milton; 
and very good lines they contain, and to the purpose. Her 
Euphrosyne docs not mince the matter. She talks like a Nell 
Gwynn, and looks like her too, though all within bounds. 


‘* Mirth laughing came ; and running to me, flung 
Her fat white arms about my neck ; there hung, 
mbrac’d and kiss’d me oft, and stroked my cheek, 
Saying, she would no other lover seek. 
I’ll sing you songs, and please you ev’ry day, 
Invent new sports to pass the time away: 
I'll keep your heart, and guard it from that thief 
Dull Melancholy, Care, or sadder Grief, 
And make your eyes with Mirth to overflow :— 
With springing blood your cheeks soon fat shall grow; 


i Your legs shall nimble be, your body light, 

' And all your spirits like to birds in flight. 

4 Mirth shall digest your meat, and make you strong, &c. 
But Melancholy! She will make you lean, 


Your jaws shall hollow grow, your jaws be seen.— 
She’ll make you start at ev’ry voice you hear, 

And visions strange shall to your eyes appear.— 
Ifer voice is low, and gives a hollow sound, 

She hates the light, and is in darkness found ; 

Or sits with blinking lamps, or tapers small, 

Which various shadows make against the wall.” 


On the other hand, Melancholy says of Mirth that she is only 
happy ‘‘ just at her birth;” and that she 


‘“* Like weeds doth grow, 
Or such plants as cause madness, reason’s foe. 
Her face with laughter crumples on a heap, 
Which makes great wrinkles, and ploughs furrows deep : 
Her eyes do water, and her chin turns red, 
Her mouth doth gape, teeth-bare, like one that’s dead : 
She fulsome is, and gluts the senses all, 
(fers herself, and comes before a call :”’ 
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And then, in a finer strain— 


“« Her house is built upon the golden sands, 
Yet no foundation has, whereon it stands ; 
A palace ’tis, and of a great resort, 
It makes a noise, and gives a loud report, 
Yet underneath the roof disasters lie, 
Beat down the house, and many kill’d thereby : 
I dwell in groves that gilt are with the sun, 
Sit on the banks by which clear waters run ; 
In summers hot down in a shade | lie, 
My music is the buzzing of a fly ; 
I walk in meadows, where grows fresh green grass, 
In fields, where corn is high, I often pass ; 
Walk up the hills, where round I prospects see, 
Some brushy woods, and some all champains be ; 
Returning back, { in fresh pastures go, 
To hear how sheep do bleat, and cows do low ; 
In winter cold, when nipping frosts come on, 
Then I do live in a small house alone ; 
Altho’ ’tis plain, yet cleanly ’tis within, 
Like to a soul that’s pure and clean from sin ; 
And there I dwell in quiet and still peace, 
Not fill’d with cares how riches to increase ; 
I wish nor seek for vain and fruitless pleasures, 
No riches are, but what the mind intreasures.”’ 


Dryden’s young favourite, Anne Killegrew, who comes next in 
the list, has no verses so unequal as these, and perhaps none so 
strong as some of them; but she is very clever, and promised to do 
real honour to her master. We regret that we have not by us the 
volume of her poems, which Mr Dyce mentions, and which contains 
better things than he has extracted. She was accused of being 
helped in her writing; probably in consequence of her intimacy 
with the poet; or perhaps from being one of a family of wits; 
though the latter consideration ought to have vindicated her. She 
repels the charge with spuit and sweetness. The lines ‘* Advane’d 
her height,” and ‘* Every laurel to her laurel bow’d,” will remind the 
reader of Dryden. The concluding couplet is excellent. 

Anne, Marchioness of Wharton, who follows, has an agreeable 
song, worthy of repetition; but these lady writers will beguile us 
out of bounds. She was daughter of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, 
ancestor of the present Dillon family. Should Mr Dyce come to a 
second edition, we recommend him to notice connexions of this 
kind with the living. It will give his book additional interest, and 
of a popular kind. Lady Wharton was a cousin of Lord Rochester. 
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and has written an elegy on his death, in which she represents him 
as anangel. We have the pleasure of possessing a copy of Waller’s 
Poems, in the blank leaf of which is written “ Anne Wharton, 
given her by the Authore.” Her husband was at that time not pos- 
sessed of his title. 

A “ Mrs Taylor,” who appears to have been an acquaintance of 
Aphra Behn, has a song with the following beautiful termination. 
It is upon a rake whose person she admired, and whom, on account 
of his indiscriminate want of feeling, she is handsomely resolved 


not to love. 
“«* My wearied heart, like Noah’s dove, 
In vain may seek for rest, 
Finding no hope to fix my love, 
Returns into my breast.” 


Next comes Aphra herself; and, we must say, affects and makes 
us admire her, beyond what we looked for. Her verses are natural 
and cordial, written in a masculine style and yet womanly withal. 
If she had given us nothing but such poetry as this, she would 
have been as much admired, and known among us all, to this day, 
as she consented to be among the rakes of her time. Her come- 
dies indeed are alarming, and justly incurred the censure of 
Pope: though it is probable, that a thoughtless good-humour made 
her pen run over, more than real licentiousness; and that although 
free enough in her life, she was not so “ extravagant and erring” 
as persons with less mind. We have to thank Mr Dyce for the 
good taste with which he has made his selections from her. 


SONG IN ABDELAZER, OR THE MOOR’S REVENGE. 


‘* Love in fantastic triumph sat, 
Whilst bleeding hearts around him flow’d, 
For whom fresh pains he did create, 
And strange tyrannic pow’r he shew’d. 
From thy bright eyes he took his fires, 
Which round about in sport he hurl’d ; 
But ’twas from mine he took desires, 
Enough t’ undo the amorous world. 


“ From me he took his sighs and tears, 
From thee his pride and cruelty ; 
From me his languishment and fears, 
And every killing dart from thee : 
Thus thou, and I, the God have arm’d, 

And set him up a deity ; 
But my poor heart alone is harm’d, 
Whilst thine the victor is, and free.” 
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“OQ Love! that stronger art than wine, 
Pleasing delusion, witchery divine, 
Wont to be priz’d above all wealth, 
Disease that has more joys than health ; 
Tho’ we blaspheme thee in our pain, 
And of thy tyranny complain, 

We all are better’d by thy reign. 


‘ 


~~ 


When full brute Appetite is fed, 

And chok’d the glutton lies, and dead ; 
Thou new spirits dost dispense, 

And fin’st the gross delights of sense. 
Virtue’s unconquerable aid, 

‘That against nature can persuade ; 
And makes a roving mind retire 
Within the bounds of just desire ; 
Cheerer of age, youth’s kind unrest, 


And half the heaven of the blest.” 





“€ In vain does Hymen with religious vows 

Oblige his slaves to wear his chains with ease, 
A privilege alone that Love allows ; 

’Tis Love alone can make our fetters please. 
The angry tyrant lays his yoke on all, 

Yet in his fiercest rage is charming still : 
Officious Hymen comes whene’er we call, 

But haughty Love comes only when he will.” 


Aphra Behn is said to have been in love with Creech. It should 
be borne in mind by those who give an estimate of her character, 
that she passed her childhood among the planters of Surinam; no 
very good school for restraining or refining a lively temperament. 
Her relations are said to have been careful of her; but they died 
there, and she returned to England her own mistress. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANATOMICAL SUBJECTS. 


We understand that the difficulty of procuring subjects for dis- 
section is likely to be done away, in consequence of the number of 
poor persons who are found to die in hospitals, and whose bodies 
are unreclaimed. It appeared from a letter in the Morning Herald, 
dated April 26, that this is the way in which the French surgeons 
obtain a superabundance; and a person was said to have arrived 
in Paris, whose object was to arrange a supply for us: but we have 
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discovered, it seems, that we can furnish ourselves.* As a preli- 
minary step to any law on the subject, it would ‘now be but decent 
to abolish the practice of giving up the murderer’s body to the 
anatomist; otherwise the last wants of poverty and disgraces of 
crime will be most odiously confounded. It is said in the letter 
from Paris, on the authority of M. Dupin, that one-third of the 
population of that city dies in hospitals; to wit, 900,000 people! 
This appears astonishing ; but there is no knowing in how reckless 
a manner half the inhabitants of that sprightly metropolis may 
live, nor how little they care where they die. It was stated the 
other day, that the suicides that take place there greatly exceed in 
number those of our own capital; and this was thought more 
extraordinary. People recollected the old jokes about our 
gloomy month of November, and wondered that the merry 
French should find more reasons for killing themselves. But 
generally speaking, suicides in England and France are most 
likely committed out of very different feelings; the former, from 
a gloomy temper, or an apoplectic fulness of blood; the latter, 
out of impulse. The Englishman kills himself, because he 
broods over his misfortune till it becomes intolerable; the French- 
man, because the same organization which leads him to be lively 
and thoughtless in prosperity, makes him impatient at the first in- 
cursions of adversity, and he kills himself out of the same levity 
with which he lived. We suspect, even in this country, that 
suicides are much oftener committed out of a first impulse, than peo- 
ple suppose; and that many aman has been tempted to it, who 
having a little more patience or strength of reflection than the 
others, has afterwards found, that his propensity was owing to no 
greater cause than indigestion, or some other want of health or the 
doctor. A Frenchman loses his money or his mistress; and it is 
the toss up of a die whether he laughs or kills himself. If the cir- 
cumstances that surround him at the moment are favourable, he 
philosophizes and quotes a ballad: if otherwise, or some dandy cul- 
tivator of the grim and scornful has put into his hand a translation 


* It is said, that a small steam-vessel was to be fitted out, solely to convey dead 


bodies from France. It would have been a very ghastly ship, roaring and fuming 
up the channel, with that mortal freightage. 
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of one of Lord Byron’s demi-profundities, he had as lief kill him- 
self as not; and goes out of the world, apostrophizing the ciel, or 
his ceur, or the miserable hopes of L’' Homme, Joking apart, it. is 
from half-thinking that most suicides are committed, whether in 
France or England; but we do it from a gloomy habit of half- 
thinking, the French from a more enthusiastic one, With us, it 
looks like an affair of the mind; with them, it is accompanied with 
a more obvious physical sensibility ;—with all, the chief secret is a 
disturbed state of body, whether the first cause is bodily or not; 
and he that sets about mending his health, will stand little chance 
of troubling the coroner. After all, political changes must have to 
do with this matter in France. 

To return to the subject of dissection. An end is now likely to 
be put to all questions on the subject; the benevolent will no longer 
have to struggle with their imaginations, or kindred be alarmed for 
one another’s shoulder-blades, But meanwhile, if the accounts 
from Dublin are true, a physician there, Dr Macartney the anato- 
mist, well known for his zeal in behalf of the co-operative system, 
has done himself immortal honour by bequeathing his body for dis- 
section; and fifty other medical men have followed his example. 
The Skeffield Iris mentions another instance; and we are informed, 


that some time ago the same thing was done by the venerable 
Jeremy Bentham. 





‘“ ONLY ONCE.” 

We know not whether the following joke is old. It was new to us, 
who boast of being great readers of anecdotes and jest-books. If 
it be objected, that it turns upon an infirmity, we answer that none 
could be more averse than ourselves to repeating stories of that 
kind, unless of infirmities obtruded or turned into vanities, like 
those ridiculed in the imitations of Mr Mathews; for which in our 
critical days we unwisely found fault with him. But although the 
case before us is not a similar one, all ungraciousness is taken out 
of the jest, by the fact of its having been told us by a wag of the 
first water, himself a stammerer. 


A good-natured elderly gentleman, sick but smiling, was recom- 
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mended, for an impediment in his speech, to take the benefit of 
sea-bathing. He accordingly went down to Margate, and being no 
swimmer, but philosophical withal, committed himself into the 
hands of two or three strong fellows to be dipped. While prepar- 
ing himself in the machine, he explained, with the usual difficulty 
of utterance, how it was that he came to be a bather; and then 
spoke of the confidence he had in the care and skill of the persons 
present, who took great pains to preserve their gravity before a 
gentleman so good-humoured ; and as soon as he was ready, took 
him in hand. He had repeated some of his latter observations 
several times, and appeared anxious to repeat another, when they 
assured him that there was no necessity; that they understood the 
case very well; and doubted not that he would be satisfied. 

The gentleman had four dips in all. After the first he came up, 
panting, and crying Oh, but smiling; and the men, construing a 
gesticulation he made into “ farther orders,” dipped him again. 
At the second, he came up, blind and panting, but still gesticulat- 
ing; and was dipped again. Great earnestness and haste at the 
third, and was again dipped. At the fourth, he spoke, and was 
dipped no more; but how he exclaimed every time, and what he 
spoke at last, will be best seen, as follows :— 


First dip ;—up comes the gentleman, drenched and panting, but 
smiling, and crying out—*‘ O-O-” 

Second dip ;—drench as before—** O-O-O-” 

Third dip ;—great vehemence and gesticulation—‘‘ O-O-O-0-” 

** Certainly, Sir.”—Fourth dip ;—** O-O-O-—Ony once.” 


He was to have been dipped “‘ only once ;” but could not get it out. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents next week. 

A writer in a Sunday paper has done us the honour to say, that our remarks on 
the Duchess of St Albans have modified some of his opinions on that lady ; and he 
has added a sentence, in a style more than handsome. Next to the pleasure one 
cannot help feeling on such an occasion, our first impulse is to feel nothing but 
deference towards a spirit of so much cazdour ; and our final one, to hope that we 
may continue to think alike. 
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